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Letter from the Director 

As we discuss the proposed renovation and 
enhancement of our buildings, we look ahead 
to the future with great excitement. During 
this important chapter in the Fricks evolution, 
the involvement of our members becomes 
increasingly important. If you recently joined 
the Frick community, welcome! We appreciate 
your support. Whether you are a new member or a longtime patron, your enthusiasm for 
our mission makes everything we do possible. 

From exhibitions to public programs to research, we believe that education is an essential 
part of the museum-going experience. In our ongoing effort to offer innovative ways for you 
to connect with the Fricks curators, educators, and librarians, we have added members-only 
gallery talks highlighting works from the permanent collection as well as two of our special 
exhibitions. Please watch your inbox for invitations and updates. 

Our three fall exhibitions further underscore our commitment to expanding the 
understanding of our permanent collection by presenting shows of complementary works. 
The Frick boasts one of the world s great collections of Renaissance bronzes, and over the 
years we have presented distinguished monographs on several masters of the medium, 
including Riccio and Antico. The current Bertoldo di Giovanni show, the first to focus 
solely on this long-overlooked artist, is likewise an in-depth examination of this pivotal 
figure in quattrocento Florence. 

We continue our decade-long collaboration with the Norton Simon Museum in 
Pasadena, California, with the presentation of three canvases by Edouard Manet: Fish and 
Shrimp, Madame Manet, and The Ragpicker. Manets influence was critical to avant-garde 
art in late nineteenth-century Paris, and these three works chart his explorations through 
Realism and Impressionism. They also complement the single canvas by Manet that Henry 
Clay Frick acquired (see inside back cover), so it is thrilling to have them here at the Frick 
for the next several months. In anticipation of this special loan, conservators at the J. Paul 
Getty Museum in Los Angeles treated the canvases to remove old varnish, restoring their 
original luminosity. 

Since its opening in 2011, the Portico Gallery has provided the perfect setting for 
installations of ceramics: Henry Clay Fricks treasured Sevres, Melinda and Paul Sullivans 
whimsical Du Paquier, and a selection of French faience from the collection of Trustee 
Sidney R. Knafel. We now present a spectacular group of objects from the bequest of 
Henry Arnhold, which celebrates this discerning collector and loyal friend of the museum. 
The installation has transformed the Portico Gallery—which grew out of a collaboration 
with Mr. Arnhold—into an eighteenth century-style “porcelain room” 

I hope you enjoy this issue of the Members’ Magazine and that its articles will prompt 
you to visit the galleries to further explore the subjects that interest you most. Thank you 
so much for being a crucial part of the Frick family. 



In gratitude, 



Ian Wardropper 

Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Director 
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(detail), ca. 1480-85, bronze, Museo Nazionale del 
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used with permission of the Ministero per i Beni e 
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Bertoldo di Giovanni 

The Renaissance of Sculpture in Medici Florence 

September 18, 2019, through January 12, 2020 


U pon his death in 1491, Bertoldo di 
Giovanni was praised by a Florentine 
official as “a most worthy sculptor and an 
excellent maker of medals, who always made 
fine things with Lorenzo il Magnifico . . . 
who is now very troubled for there is no 
other artist in Tuscany or perhaps even Italy 
of such grand ingenuity and artistry” 

Though largely unknown outside of schol¬ 
arly circles, Bertoldo played a key role in the 
development of Italian sculpture between the 
Early and High Renaissance. Occupying a 
unique position at the heart of the aesthetic 
and political landscape in Florence, he devel¬ 
oped his skills under the aegis of Donatello, 
gaining the patronage and ultimately the 
friendship of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the city’s de 
facto ruler. He moved into the Medici home 
and was even appointed the custodian and 
curator of Lorenzos famed garden of antiq¬ 
uities near the Church of San Marco. There, 
he instructed the gifted pupils studying the 
relics, one of whom was Michelangelo, whose 
creative genius flourished under his guidance. 

The current exhibition is the first to 
focus on Bertoldo, whose legacy was largely 
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Bertoldo di Giovanni (ca. 1440-1491), The Pazzi 
Conspiracy (Lorenzo de Medici), 1478, bronze, 

Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence 

Bertoldo, The Pazzi Conspiracy (Giuliano de Medici), 
1478, bronze, Stephen K. and Janie Woo Scher 
Collection; promised gift to The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Bertoldo, Orpheus (detail), ca. 1471, bronze, 

Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence 


written out of history—first by his student 
Michelangelo (who promoted himself as 
a self-taught artist) and subsequently by 
the sixteenth-century biographer Giorgio 
Vasari. Bertoldo di Giovanni: The Renaissance 
of Sculpture in Medici Florence offers a com¬ 
prehensive exploration of Bertoldo’s work 
in its own right. Reuniting nearly his entire 
extant oeuvre of more than twenty statuettes, 
reliefs, medals, a statue, and a monumental 
frieze, the exhibition asserts Bertoldo’s posi¬ 
tion as a pioneering sculptor who forged a 
distinctive identity among the master artists 
and elite patrons with whom he has long 
been associated. 

Bertoldo was born around 1440 to immi¬ 
grant parents, working-class wool weavers 
who lived in the German community in 
Florences Oltrarno neighborhood. Nothing 
is known of his artistic education, although it 
seems likely that he trained with Donatello; 
how the two sculptors met remains a mys¬ 
tery. The only clues to Bertoldo’s early work 
as an independent artist come from archival 
sources that identify him in December 1465 
simply as a “carver.” Three months later, he 



is described in a legal document as someone 
who “works in bronze,” contracted to assist 
Donatello the following year on a major 
commission, the pulpits for the Basilica of 
San Lorenzo. Bertoldo’s expert completion of 
these bronze reliefs after Donatellos death in 
1466 is likely what brought him to the atten¬ 
tion of the Medici, who had commissioned 
the pulpits for their parish church. 

Bertoldo enjoyed a privileged position at 
the center of artistic production under the 
Medici thanks to his close relationship with 
Lorenzo. While many of the sculptor’s con¬ 
temporaries (including Sandro Botticelli and 
Andrea del Verrocchio) were also patronized 
by Lorenzo and his circle, Bertoldo enjoyed a 
special status. By the end of his life, Bertoldo 
was known as Lorenzo’s familiare: he lived 
in the Medici palace and traveled with the 
ruler as part of his retinue, serving as an 
entertainer, confidant, and designer. While 
Lorenzo was Bertoldo’s most illustrious 
patron, the sculptor received commissions 
from other leading figures, and the objects 
in the exhibition trace his projects across the 
Italian peninsula and beyond, from Rome 
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LIECHTENSTEIN: THE PRINCELY COLLECTIONS, VADUZ-VIENNA 
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to Padua to Constantinople. Hercules on 
Horseback (page 6, bottom), for example, 
was cast for Ercole I d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
perhaps in celebration of his marriage to the 
princess of Naples. 

Bertoldos creative process—the develop¬ 
ment of a sculpture from idea to design 
to production—has long puzzled scholars. 
While certain stylistic elements unify his 
artistic output, the various materials he used 
(wood and terracotta, in addition to bronze) 
necessitated different approaches. The tech¬ 
nical analysis and archival research under¬ 
taken in preparation for the exhibition have 
provided evidence that Bertoldo, not known 
to have had a workshop of his own, actively 
engaged with the leading artists of Florence 
to produce his work. Alongside other assis¬ 
tants, he completed a number of Donatellos 
commissions, imitating the masters style; 
designed medals for the Medici that were ren¬ 
dered in metal by other hands; and modeled 
statuettes in wax that were cast in bronze by 
prominent sculptors. Bertoldo thus fulfilled 
the role of designer, conceiving of motifs 
and compositions before creating the basic 
form of his sculptures, then enlisting other 
artisans to cast them. Afterwards, he would 
finish the rough metal casts himself, thereby 
unifying the appearance of his sculptural 
output. Despite the collaborative nature of 


LEFT 

Bertoldo di Giovanni, Shield Bearer, ca. 1470-80, 
gilt bronze, Liechtenstein: The Princely Collections, 
Vaduz-Vienna 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Bertoldo, Shield Bearer, ca. 1470-80, gilt bronze, 
The Frick Collection 
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his practice, Bertoldo was understood as the 
singular author of his sculptures. The bronze 
founder who cast one of the medals Bertoldo 
designed for Lorenzo wrote that it was “the 
most honorable invention... an immortal 
thing” for which Bertoldo should receive 
artistic credit. The works included in the 
exhibition reveal Bertoldos versatility, as well 
as his ability to create a personal style medi¬ 
ated through diverse scale, media, and hands. 

The Frick Collection is fortunate to be 
the only institution outside of Europe to have 
a statuette by Bertoldo: the Shield Bearer 
(right), purchased in 1916 by Henry Clay 
Frick along with fifty Renaissance bronzes 
from the collection of the late J. R Morgan. 
This exhibition marks the first time that the 
Shield Bearer is displayed with its pendant 
from Vienna (opposite page). Reunited, the 
two Shield Bearers demonstrate the sculptor s 
cunning synthesis of three distinct motifs: 
the fantastical fauns of the Arcadian forest, 
the ancient hero Hercules, and the mon¬ 
strous “wild man” of medieval lore. The 
two statuettes present multivalent identities, 
which do not directly correspond to each 
other nor to any established iconography. To 
the learned Renaissance mind, the resulting 
visual language would have been instantly 
recognizable as an invention by Bertoldo, yet 
layered with classical resonance, challeng¬ 
ing the viewer with an intriguing game of 
identification. 

The Bellerophon Taming Pegasus (page 6, 
top) demonstrates Bertoldos engagement 
with antique texts. With this statuette, he 
transformed the words of the ancient poet 
Pindar into his own version of the myth. 
One of the most beautiful small bronzes ever 
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produced, the sculpture is signed in Latin 
“Bertoldo modeled me; Adriano [Fiorentino] 
cast me.” The bronze is thus a prime example 
of Bertoldo s artistic collaboration in which 
he provided the design and model yet other 
hands physically cast the work. 

Bertoldos largest statuette, an unfinished 
bronze that presumably depicts Orpheus 
(page 3), provides another example of the 
sculptors deft detailing of metal surfaces, 
where dazzlingly intricate marks unite the 
appearance of his statuettes and his reliefs. 
The nonuniform appearance of the sculp¬ 
tures surface reveals Bertoldos working pro¬ 
cess. After the wax model was cast in metal, 
he refined Orpheus by hammering and chis¬ 
eling the rough bronze. The face and legs 
were extensively tooled to achieve a smooth 
finish while the chest and arms were left 
partially or completely unworked. Casting 
flaws—long cracks on the figures sides— 
may have prompted Bertoldo to abandon 
the statuette. 

The five bronze reliefs brought together 
for the exhibition depict scenes as varied as 
those from the life of Christ to mythological 
festivities. The Battle (cover) is Bertoldos larg¬ 
est bronze and his most important surviving 


THIS PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM 

Designed by Bertoldo di Giovanni and executed 
by Adriano Fiorentino (ca. 1450/60-before 1499), 
Bellerophon Taming Pegasus, ca. 1480-82, bronze, 
Kunstkammer, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 

Bertoldo, Hercules on Horseback, ca. 1470-75, bronze, 
Gallerie Estensi, Modena 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Bertoldo, Crucifixion, 1470s, bronze, Museo Nazionale 
del Bargello, Florence 
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work. It presents an imaginative reconstruc¬ 
tion of a severely damaged ancient sarcopha¬ 
gus from the Camposanto Monumentale, in 
Pisa. Bertoldo intentionally departed from 
the traditional depiction of Romans fight¬ 
ing barbarians, which is clearly delineated 
on the sarcophagus, instead fashioning an 
arresting vision of organized chaos in which 
the figures fight one another in seemingly 


endless combinations, with no underlying 
logic or discernable allegiances. The central 
figure, adorned with the traditional attributes 
of Hercules (a lion skin and club) as well 
as the winged helmet of Hermes, presents 
an identity that is as ambiguous as the bat¬ 
tle itself. Bertoldo s enigmatic narrative thus 
encouraged discussion among viewers who 
attempted to decipher its meaning. Made to 


adorn a dining room fireplace in Lorenzos 
palace, the Battle was just one of Bertoldos 
artworks on display in the Medici home, along 
with the Crucifixion (above), which hung in 
the room of Lorenzos son. This relief exempli¬ 
fies Bertoldos virtuosic rendering of a range of 
intense emotions, as well as his indebtedness 
to and departure from Donatellos numerous 
versions of the same episode. 
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Bertoldo is known to have designed 
six portrait medals, the prime examples 
of which are included in the exhibition. 
Derived from antique currency, medals 
were a nascent medium during the Early 
Renaissance. All of Bertoldo’s medals fea¬ 
ture an engaging likeness of the sitter on 
the obverse accompanied by an inventive 
allegorical scene or detailed historical event 
on the reverse. The Pazzi Conspiracy medal 
(page 2), however, demonstrates his ability 
to revolutionize the art form. Unlike any 
known medal before, the Pazzi Conspiracy 
medal collapses obverse and reverse, fusing 


ABOVE 

Bertoldo and collaborators, Frieze for the Portico of the 
Medici Villa at Poggio a Caiano (detail), ca. 1490, glazed 
terracotta, Villa Medicea di Poggio a Caiano, Polo 
Museale della Toscana 


portraiture, allegorical figures, and historical 
scenes. The medal illustrates the attempted 
coup led by the Pazzi family against the 
Medici brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano. 
Commissioned by Lorenzo as part of a pro¬ 
pagandists campaign, it provided a visual 
counterpart to the commentaries, poems, 
and elegies generated by prominent writers 
of the Medici circle. Each side of the medal 
presents the bust of one brother hovering 
above his respective fate during the attack, 
which took place in the Florentine cathedral 
in the spring of 1478. The scenes are flanked 
by allegorical figures that underline the trag¬ 
edy of Giulianos murder and the celebration 
of Lorenzos survival. This double portrait 
was distributed across Europe to garner sup¬ 
port for Florence, which had entered a war 
with the Pope, Rome, and Naples as a result 
of the assassination. Bertoldos innovative 


design must have shocked viewers, who 
surely would have been aghast as they turned 
the medal back and forth, witnessing the 
blasphemous attack recreated in their palms. 

Among his many Medici commissions, 
the grandest sculpture Bertoldo designed 
was the terracotta frieze (above) for the 
portico of Lorenzo s country estate at Poggio 
a Caiano. Spanning nearly fifty feet, the 
frieze originally adorned the villas facade, 
directly above the main entrance. The nar¬ 
rative is divided into five distinct sections, 
and while the precise interpretation of the 
imagery continues to elude scholars, it is 
generally assumed that the composition is 
either an allegory of time or the journey of 
the soul, based on ancient texts. It is almost 
certain that this complex iconography was 
devised by a humanist in the Medici circle 
as a celebration of Lorenzo and his personal 
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motto “The Time Comes Again,” as well as 
the Medici family motto “Always” Bertoldo 
would have worked closely with both his 
patron and the poet, who provided the 
underlying structure of each scene. Bertoldo 
also collaborated closely with numerous arti¬ 
sans to produce the frieze itself; while the 
design of the overall composition adheres to 
Bertoldo s style, the appearance of the figures 
indicates that multiple hands molded, fired, 
and glazed the terracotta. This monumental 
work—the largest terracotta frieze produced 
during the Italian Renaissance—is presented 
in its entirety in the exhibition, marking 
the first time that all five sections have trav¬ 
eled beyond Tuscany. The section illustrated 
above depicts putti emerging from a figure 
with outstretched arms, flying right and 
left, perhaps representing souls choosing 
between a just or unjust life. One textual 


source may be the Roman poet Claudians 
writings about the origins of the universe. 
The ouroboros , a symbol of eternity embod¬ 
ied by a serpent or dragon eating its own tail, 
encircles the mountainous form punctuated 
by a cave, in which a man grasps snakes, 
a conventional symbol of evil. At right, a 
young male figure holds a compass and 
armillary sphere, representing the logic and 
order promoted under Medici rule. 

Through the reunion and reconsidera¬ 
tion of Bertoldos oeuvre, this exhibition 
allows him to step out of the shadow of 
Donatello, Lorenzo, and Michelangelo, and 
be considered in his own right. Bertoldos 
distinct style and innovations underscore 
why Lorenzo selected the sculptor as his 
favorite and why his designs deserve to 
be celebrated as “immortal .”—Alexander J. 
Noelle, Anne L. Poulet Curatorial Fellow 


i( Bertoldo di Giovanni: The Renaissance of 
Sculpture in Medici Florence” is curated by 
The Frick Collections Aimee Ng, Curator; 
Alexander J. Noelle, Anne L. Poulet Curatorial 
Fellow; and Xavier F. Salomon, Peter Jay 
Sharp Chief Curator, with the assistance of 
Julia Day, Conservator. 

Major support for the exhibition is 
provided by the Robert H. Smith Family 
Foundation, Margot and Jerry Bogert, Mrs. 
Daniel Cowin in honor of Ian Wardropper, 
The Melanie and Matthew McLennan 
Foundation, and Peter Marino Architect. 
Additional funding is generously provided by 
Kathleen Feldstein, The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, Peter D. Pritchard, Dino and 
Raffaello Tomasso, the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, Dr. Stephen K. Scher and Janie 
Woo Scher, the Malcolm Hewitt Wiener 
Foundation, and Daniel Katz. 
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Manet 

Three Paintings from the Norton Simon Museum 


October 16, 2019, through January 5, 2020 

C ompared with his numerous acquisi¬ 
tions of Old Masters, Henry Clay 
Fricks interest in avant-garde French paint¬ 
ing was limited. In 1914, he purchased his 
sole canvas by Edouard Manet, The Bullfight 
(see detail on the inside back cover), and 
installed it in his private study on the second 
floor of his Fifth Avenue mansion, alongside 
Edgar Degas’s Rehearsal (1878-79). By con¬ 
trast, industrialist Norton Simon was deeply 
committed to collecting nineteenth-century 
French art. Today, the museum in Pasadena, 
California, that bears his name includes 
superb examples by the Impressionists, Post- 
Impressionists, and Nabis and is recognized 
as one of the worlds richest repositories of 
paintings, pastels, and sculptures by Degas. 
Between 1956 and 1968, Simon acquired 
three works by Manet— Madame Manet , 
Fish and Shrimp , and The Ragpicker—all of 
which have traveled to the Frick as part of 
an ongoing partnership with the Norton 
Simon Museum. Since 2009, the two insti¬ 
tutions have exchanged loans by Hans 
Memling, Peter Paul Rubens, Francisco de 
Zurbaran, Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, 
and Vincent van Gogh, among others. In 
anticipation of the presentation in New York, 
conservators at the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
Los Angeles treated the three canvases to 
remove old varnish, restoring their original 
luminosity. Technical study at the Getty in 
collaboration with research conducted at the 
Frick has resulted in a better understanding 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Edouard Manet (1832-1883), Madame Manet, ca. 1876, 
oil on canvas, Norton Simon Art Foundation, gift of 
Mr. Norton Simon 


of Manets technique and his habit of rework¬ 
ing his paintings. 

The presentation of the three works at 
the Frick provides the opportunity to explore 
three approaches to Manet and his oeuvre. 
Madame Manet encourages visitors to con¬ 
sider how the artist’s biography impacts 
the way in which his paintings are under¬ 
stood, while the pristinely preserved Fish 
and Shrimp prompts an appreciation of his 
sheer technical skill. Finally, The Ragpicker 
demonstrates Manet’s innovative combina¬ 
tion of references to contemporary visual 
culture and Old Master painting. 

Madame Manet (opposite page) hung in 
Simon’s home for more than a year before 
he remitted final payment to Wildenstein & 
Company in 1957. Much like Frick, Simon 
was notorious for his insistence on living 
with a possible acquisition and understand¬ 
ing its relationship to his existing collection 
before finalizing the purchase. Around the 
time he was pondering Madame Manet , 
Simon had recently acquired two paintings 
by Honore Daumier and was simultaneously 
considering a half-length portrait by Frans 
Hals as well as two portraits then attributed 
to Rembrandt. All share a subdued palette 
comprised largely of earth tones and are ani¬ 
mated by lively brushwork. 

Manet’s future wife, Suzanne Leenhoff, 
arrived at the Manet family home in 1851 as a 
piano instructor for the adolescent Edouard 
and his brother, Eugene. They married twelve 
years later. By the time of his death, in 1883, 
Manet had painted Suzanne at least thirteen 
times. The Simon portrait gives the impres¬ 
sion of being among the most immediate, 
rapidly brushed records that Manet left of his 


wife, but technical analysis reveals that the 
artist actually worked with great deliberation 
in order to achieve this effect. While the raw 
canvas is visible to the naked eye and the 
dress is composed of quick, dramatic strokes, 
the painting’s layers of thin washes and shiny 
glazes—which required drying between 
applications—attest to the artist’s laborious 
process. Moreover, technical analysis reveals 
that Manet first portrayed his wife wearing 
a black hat, which he later obscured; the 
resulting pentimento has left a vague halo 
around her head. Revisions were typical of 
Manet, particularly in his portraits. One 
of his favorite models, Isabelle Lemonnier, 
recounted that “he was endlessly starting my 
portraits over again. He destroyed I know 
not how many studies in front of me.” 

Research for the exhibition places 
Madame Manet early in the chronology of 
a group of paintings executed between 1876 
and 1879 that relate to In the Conservatory , 
a double portrait of Jeanne Julie Charlotte 
Guillemet and her husband, Jules (Alte 
Nationalgalerie, Berlin). It seems that Manet 
asked his wife to sit for preliminary studies 
of the work in order to explore the pose and 
colors. After Manet’s death, many unfinished 
canvases that remained in his home and stu¬ 
dio (including Madame Manet) were altered 
to make them more desirable for sale. These 
posthumous alterations—carried out by sev¬ 
eral lesser artists, seemingly with the blessing 
of Manet’s widow—ranged from completing 
unresolved parts of the composition to forg¬ 
ing Manet’s signature, as was the case with 
Madame Manet. Claude Monet recalled this 
practice with horror. When Monet was dis¬ 
covered burning some of his own paintings, 
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he justified his actions by explaining, “After 
[Manets] death, the dealers flung them¬ 
selves at his works. They snatched every¬ 
thing, down to his slightest sketches. Myself, 
I became wary and I preferred to destroy 
during my lifetime everything which did not 
please me.” 

Fish and Shrimp (above) arrived at the 
Simon home early in 1959, on approval from 
Paul Rosenberg & Company. After nearly 
eleven months of complicated payment pro¬ 
posals from Simon, Rosenberg wrote to 
him in exasperation, “May I say again that I 
would be much happier if you could make it 
a strait [sic] deal?” Again, the collector was 
thinking about harmony across his collec¬ 
tion: he recently had acquired two still lifes 
by Chardin and was pursuing two floral 
still lifes by Henri Fantin-Latour. He finally 
agreed to the price of $110,000 for Fish and 

ABOVE 

Manet, Fish and Shrimp, 1864, oil on canvas, 

Norton Simon Art Foundation 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Manet, The Ragpicker, ca. 1865-71 (possibly reworked 
ca. 1876-77), oil on canvas, The Norton Simon 
Foundation 


Shrimp. In 1973, he consigned thirteen works 
to Sotheby’s Parke-Bernet, among them Fish 
and Shrimp. (During the 1970s, Simon regu¬ 
larly sold earlier acquisitions.) The still life 
went unsold, and although it was offered 
back to Simon, he declined. Five years later, 
however, he bought the painting back from 
the auction house at a greatly reduced price. 

This work that Simon acquired twice is 
finely preserved. Never relined, it retains the 
peaks and valleys of Manets rich impasto. It 
comes from Manets first sustained engage¬ 
ment with still life, around 1864. In con¬ 
trast to the challenging subject matter of 
his once controversial but now celebrated 
1863 canvases Olympia and Luncheon on the 
Grass (both in the Musee d’Orsay, Paris), 
these early still lifes gave critics the chance 
to appreciate Manets technical virtuosity. 
In 1867, Emile Zola noted that his still lifes 
“begin, happily, to be masterpieces for every¬ 
one . . . Even the most vocal enemies of 
Edouard Manet’s talent admit that he paints 
inanimate objects well.” A year later, the 
painter Odilon Redon quipped, “Manet, who 
appears to us especially well equipped for 
still life painting, should limit himself to 


that.” While the paint surface of Fish and 
Shrimp is best appreciated in person, the 
composition, too, is exquisite: the table has 
been drawn close to the picture plane but 
sits slightly askew, and the white wrapper 
draws attention to the main subject while 
the forms of the fish echo one another, with 
the salmon’s tail flung upward and the nose 
of the needlefish pointed down. 

The Ragpicker (opposite page) is a monu¬ 
mental, institutionally scaled painting pur¬ 
chased from Wildenstein & Company by 
the Norton Simon Foundation in 1968, in 
the wake of Simon’s creation of the Hunt 
Foods & Industries Museum of Art, in 1966. 
Forerunner of today’s Norton Simon Museum, 
this innovative organization’s mission was 
to serve as a traveling “collection without 
walls” that exhibited works of art throughout 
the United States. Perhaps because Simon 
never intended to display The Ragpicker in 
his home, he bought it almost immediately, 
within a month of it being proposed to him. 

The Ragpicker is one of a group of full- 
length figures that Manet retroactively 
dubbed the “4 Philosophers” when he sold 
them to the firm Durand-Ruel in 1872. The 
series was inspired by Diego Velazquez’s 
dignified, penetrating depictions of so-called 
beggar-philosophers, poor men of the streets 
who spoke words of wisdom. In addition 
to the impact the Spanish masters had on 
Manet following his trip to Spain in 1865, the 
trope of the beggar-philosopher was widely 
popular in Paris at that time. In response to 
the sweeping urban renewal program and 
the rapid changes made to the French capital 
under Georges-Eugene Haussmann, writers 
including Manet’s friend Charles Baudelaire 
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celebrated members of the displaced under¬ 
class. In particular, ragpickers—who redis¬ 
tributed discarded textiles and modest goods 
among the poor—represented a respectable, 
if downtrodden, laborer. 

Although The Ragpicker was the last in 
the series of “4 Philosophers,” new research 


combined with technical study suggests that 
Manet completed it in two stages. When 
he sold the painting to Durand-Ruel, it 
probably had a smooth surface, much like 
the three other works in the series. But the 
agitated crosshatches visible on the figures 
face and hands suggest that Manet revisited 


significant parts of the canvas around 1875, 
during a time when he briefly explored 
this technique. Cracks in the paints surface 
indicate that the face and hands have mul¬ 
tiple layers, likely applied sometime after 
the initial paint surface had dried. As it 
happens, The Ragpicker was owned by busi¬ 
nessman Ernest Hoschede between 1872 and 
1878, and Manet is known to have visited 
the Hoschedes country house, the Chateau 
de Rottembourg, in the summer of 1875 or 
1876. It can be assumed that he reworked the 
paintings surface during his stay. 

The Norton Simon Museums three paint¬ 
ings by Manet are presented in the Fricks 
Oval Room, in dialogue with the Old Master 
paintings in the adjacent West Gallery. Much 
like The Bullfight, Henry Clay Fricks single, 
exquisite Manet, these works allow us to 
better appreciate a great master and his piv¬ 
otal place between tradition and the avant- 
garde.— David Pullins, Associate Curator in 
the Department of European Painting, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“Manet: Three Paintings from the Norton 
Simon Museum ’ is curated by David Pullins, 
Associate Curator in the Department of 
European Painting, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and formerly Assistant 
Curator, The Frick Collection. Major sup¬ 
port is provided by Barbara and Brad 
Evans, Margot and Jerry Bogert, and Denise 
Littlefield Sobel. Additional funding is gener¬ 
ously provided by the Marlene and Spencer 
Hays Foundation, Kathleen and JMartin 
Feldstein, and Jeanine Parisier Plottel and 
Roland Plottel. 
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Henry Arnhold’s Meissen Palace 

Celebrating a Collector 

November 7 , 2019 , through Spring 2020 


H enry H. Arnhold was an astute busi¬ 
nessman, an avid collector, and a 
great patron of the arts. Together with his 
parents, Lisa and Heinrich, he amassed one 
of the worlds finest private collections of 
Meissen porcelain, the first hard-paste por¬ 
celain produced in the West, so prized by 
European royalty during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that it was known as “white gold.” Mr. 
Arnhold’s generous bequest to The Frick 
Collection of more than one hundred pieces 
of Meissen and several Asian examples 
complements and expands the institutions 
already rich ceramic holdings. For the next 
several months, many of the objects included 
in his bequest are presented in the Portico 
Gallery, in an installation that evokes the 
way porcelain was displayed in the grand 
palaces and aristocratic homes of Europe 
more than three hundred years ago. 

I met Henry Arnhold in 2008, when his 
collection was first exhibited at the Frick. 
Then an Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial 
Fellow, I recall being nervous and feeling as 
if I were meeting a king, and, in many ways, 


THIS PAGE 

Henry H. Arnhold (1921-2018) with his grandchildren 
Paul Arnhold and Julia Arnhold at the opening 
reception of Porcelain, No Simple Matter: Arlene Shechet 
and the Arnhold Collection, 2016 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM 

Two hard-paste porcelain dishes; the larger dish was 
made in Japan, ca. 1700, and served as the model for 
the smaller dish, produced by the Meissen Porcelain 
Manufactory, ca. 1730. All objects illustrated are from 
The Frick Collection, bequest of Henry H. Arnhold. 

Medallion with Profile of Augustus II the Strong, 

ca. 1710-13, Bottger red stoneware, Meissen Porcelain 

Manufactory 


he was like a king: he shared the stateliness of 
the very patrons whose artistic commissions 
he collected. That first exhibition marked 
the beginning of a long and productive col¬ 
laboration between Henry and The Frick 
Collection, culminating in his bequest and 
the construction of the museums Portico 
Gallery, in 2011, to house it. Over the years, I 
came to cherish my relationship with Henry. 
I enjoyed his company at social events at the 
Frick, and wed meet at his office or for lunch 
at his apartment on the Upper East Side, 
where wed talk passionately about art, his 
collecting, and our shared love of porcelain. 
I also had the great privilege of curating two 
exhibitions featuring pieces from his collec¬ 
tion: the Portico Gallery’s inaugural exhibi¬ 
tion, White Gold: Highlights from the Arnhold 
Collection of Meissen Porcelain (2011), and 
Porcelain , No Simple Matter: Arlene Shechet 


and the Arnhold Collection (2016), which 
juxtaposed historic pieces from Henry’s col¬ 
lection with the work of New York-based 
sculptor Arlene Shechet. This third exhibi¬ 
tion celebrates Henry’s knowledge as a col¬ 
lector, his keen eye, and his legacy. 

It all began in Dresden, Germany, where 
Henry was born in 1921. His parents started 
acquiring Meissen porcelain sometime 
around 1926, focusing primarily on table¬ 
ware and vases made between 1710 and 1745, 
when the Royal Meissen Manufactory led 
the ceramic industry in Europe, both scien¬ 
tifically and artistically. After her husband’s 
death, in 1935, Lisa Arnhold moved her 
family and her collection of porcelain to the 
United States, first to California and then to 
New York. Highlights from the Arnhold col¬ 
lection were exhibited at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco in the 
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1940s and again in 1965. After Lisas death, 
in 1972, Henry inherited the collection. Over 
the next forty years, he extended its size 
and scope, sometimes following his parents’ 
tastes and preferences, other times depart¬ 
ing from tradition by acquiring Meissen 
with underglaze blue decoration, figures and 
groups, and mounted objects. Notably, he 
acquired numerous pieces that previously 
had been owned by one of the greatest 
porcelain collectors of all time, Augustus 
the Strong (1670-1733), King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony. 

The story of Augustus the Strong is one 
of secrecy, paranoia, and obsession. A pre¬ 
carious financial situation led the king to 
imprison an eighteen-year-old German 
alchemist named Johann Friedrich Bottger 
in the hope that he would find a way to 


transform base metal into gold. Although 
Bottger failed in this task, he managed—after 
eight years of laborious experimentation—to 
discover the arcanum, the secret formula and 
firing process of hard-paste porcelain. This 
formula was closely guarded by Augustus, 
who, in 1710, founded the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory in Dresden, the first company 
in Europe to make porcelain equal in qual¬ 
ity to that produced in Asia. Determined to 
keep the arcanum a secret, he relocated the 
manufactory to a secure clifftop castle in 
Meissen, a few miles outside of Dresden. As 
a celebration of the manufactory’s accom¬ 
plishments, Augustus likely commissioned 
the medallion that bears his image (right). 

By the early 1720s, Augustus—now 
afflicted by a legendary maladie de porce- 
laine (porcelain fever)—had amassed more 



than twenty thousand pieces of Chinese 
and Japanese porcelain, which he showcased 
in a small pleasure palace on the banks of 
the Elbe River. Between 1725 and 1733, this 
“Japanese Palace” was expanded to include 
four wings topped with pagoda roofs, large 
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enough to house the Saxon king’s vast col¬ 
lection of Asian porcelain, which he proudly 
displayed alongside work from the Meissen 
manufactory. 

One of the most important pieces from 
the Arnhold collection is the majestic Great 
Bustard (left), which was made at the Meissen 
manufactory in 1732 for Augustus the Strong. 
According to a 1736 inventory in the manu¬ 
factory’s archives, this elegant bird was one 
of 478 porcelain animals commissioned for 
the king’s Japanese Palace. The figures were 
intended to adorn a long gallery, which every 
visitor had to pass through before being 
received by the king. This porcelain menag¬ 
erie was conceived to complement the 
menageries of live animals and taxidermied 
specimens that Augustus kept in two nearby 
palaces. During the Baroque period, animals 
were often used as allegories of human traits 
and values. At Dresden, the king’s live animals 
were intended to represent his power, while 
the taxidermied animals demonstrated his 
scientific knowledge and the porcelain figures 
evoked his culture and taste. 

The production of the porcelain ani¬ 
mals—many of them life-sized—proved a 
technical challenge for the manufactory, as 
no figures of this scale and ambition had ever 
been made. The manufactory had to develop 
a special paste that was strong enough to 


LEFT 

Great Bustard, 1732, hard-paste porcelain, model by 
Johann Gottlieb Kirchner (1706-after 1737), Meissen 
Porcelain Manufactory 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pair of “ Birdcage ” Vases, after 1730, hard-paste porcelain, 
Meissen Porcelain Manufactory 
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support its own weight and would not crack 
during firing. After much experimentation, 
a suitable formula was developed, although 
most of the figures still bear firing cracks. 
Today, the Great Bustard and most of the 
surviving figures retain the stark white surface 
of the fired ceramic, but this was not always 
the case. Augustus dictated that the porcelain 
figures be painted in natural colors to imitate 
the fur and feathers of the animals they rep¬ 
resented. Over the centuries, however, the oil 
paint used to decorate the porcelain flaked 
away and therefore was often removed. 

Another iconic piece from the Arnhold 
collection is the pair of blue-and-white 
“birdcage” vases (above). These vases were 
commissioned by Augustus in 1730 as part of 


a larger order of one hundred similar vases, 
intended for display in his Japanese Palace 
alongside twenty Japanese export vases that 
inspired the Meissen replicas. It is not known 
how many of the one hundred commis¬ 
sioned vases were made; archival documents 
reveal that twenty were ready for firing in 
1731, but only a few are known, including this 
pair and another at the Porzellansammlung, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, in Dresden. 
In the eighteenth century, small, colorful 
porcelain birds were placed inside both the 
Japanese and Meissen “birdcages.” 

The exhibition includes several Asian 
pieces that directly inspired works created 
by Meissen, including a Japanese fluted dish 
with birds and a dragon (page 15, left). 


Archival documents indicate that the dish 
was sent to the manufactory from the 
Japanese Palace around 1730; this enables us 
to date a Meissen copy to the same period. 
Although the Meissen artists closely followed 
the Asian prototype, the size of the replica 
(page 15, right) was reduced and the design 
of the painted birds was altered slightly. The 
beauty and delicacy of the Meissen replica 
exemplifies the refinement achieved at the 
royal manufactory a mere twenty years after 
its establishment. 

Organized by color, the exhibition cel¬ 
ebrates Henry Arnhold not only by drawing 
a parallel between him and the Elector of 
Saxony, but also by emulating the theat¬ 
rical and historical display of porcelain. 
In European courts during the late sev¬ 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, a fas¬ 
cination with Asian porcelain led to the 
creation of elaborate “porcelain rooms,” 
including the Japanese Palace of Augustus 
the Strong. Vases, plates, teapots, and cups 
from various parts of the world were dis¬ 
played together, often arranged by color, in 
extravagant architectural spaces intended 
to astonish and amaze. We hope visitors to 
The Frick Collection experience much the 
same delight when viewing Henry Arnhold’s 
extraordinary bequest.— Charlotte Vignon , 
Curator of Decorative Arts 


“Henry Arnholds Meissen Palace: Celebrating 
a Collector ” is curated by Charlotte Vignon , 
Curator of Decorative Arts , The Frick Col¬ 
lection. The exhibition is made possible by 
the Arnhold family in honor of Henry H. 
Arnhold. 
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Members Make the Difference 

The Frick Celebrates Its Most Loyal Donors 



D irector Ian Wardropper hosted the 
Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon on 
September 24, a popular annual event that 
gives supporters an insider s look at the activi¬ 
ties of the museum and library. This years 
program focused on the Fricks publications, 
including this magazine, which was launched 
in 2001. Guests were treated to a reading by 
renowned author Andre Aciman, who shared 
his contribution to an upcoming Frick anthol¬ 
ogy of reflections by cultural luminaries, each 
writing about a work from the permanent col¬ 
lection. The book will be published next fall. 

Supporters of the enhancement and reno¬ 
vation project were honored at a twilight 


reception held in the Seventieth Street Garden 
on September 19. Ian Wardropper presented 
donors with medals recognizing their com¬ 
mitment to the Frick during this important 
phase of the institutions evolution. 

Marina Kellen French was joined by 
family and friends on June 17 to celebrate the 
naming of the Frick’s director, now known 
as the Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen 
Director, in honor of her late parents. 

Join Ian Wardropper, Trustees, curators, 
and Contributing Fellows on December 10 for 
Holiday Cheer, a festive reception on the man¬ 
sions second floor. To upgrade your member¬ 
ship to attend, please call 212.547.0709. 


Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 

1. Chief Librarian Stephen Bury (right) discusses 
the library’s publications with donors 

2. Xavier Salomon and Andre Aciman 3. Winifred 
Phillips and Jennifer Wright 4. Guy Robinson and 
Helen Clay Chace 5. Patricia Klingenstein and 
Jim Marlas 6. Peter Darrow, Michael Espiritu, and 
Maggie Jordan 7. Eyal Dagan, Lisa Volling, 

Brahm Wachter, and Jessica Casey 

8. Susie Palm and Lee Galvis 

Donor Reception 

9. Marina Killery and David Orentreich 

10. Seventieth Street Garden at twilight 11. Fife and 
Marci Symington 14. Brad Evans, Margot Bogert, 
Ian Wardropper, and Stephen Scher 

Celebration of Directorship Naming 

12. Edward Lee Cave and Marina Kellen French 

13. Barbara Fleischman and Vartan Gregorian 

15. Andrew, Barbara, Henry, and Max Gundlach with 
Marina Kellen French and Annabelle Garrett 
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CALENDAR 


Please visit frick.org/calendar to see a 
complete listing of programs as well as 
upcoming special events. 

Member Events 

Unless otherwise noted, registration 
for these events is required. To register, 
upgrade, or renew your membership, 
please email members@frick.org or call 
212.547.0707. 

Sunday, November 17,10:00 to 11:00 a.m. 

Member Morning for Elective Affinities , 
Bertoldo di Giovanni , and Manet 
For all members 

Tuesday, November 19, 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Gallery Talk: Manet 
For all Friends 

Tuesday, November 19, 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

A Night of French Music and Art 

For all Young Fellows 

Wednesday, December 4, 6:30 to 8:00 p.m. 

Gallery Talk: Manet 
For all Fellows 

Thursday, December 5, 4:15 to 3:15 p.m. 

Gallery Talk: Bertoldo di Giovanni 
For all Friends 

Tuesday, December 10, 4:15 to 5:15 p.m. 

Gallery Talk: Bertoldo di Giovanni 
For all Friends 

Tuesday, December 10, 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

Holiday Cheer 

For Contributing Fellows, Contributing 
Young Fellows, and above 

Tuesday, December 17, 6:30 to 8:30p.m. 

Art Dialogue 

For Contributing Young Fellows 


Annual Fund 

Thanks to the generosity of Trustee 
Stephen A. Schwarzman, your 
donation to the Annual Fund will go 
twice as far. Donate by December 31 
and every gift will be matched by 
Mr. Schwarzman, dollar for dollar. 
Please give generously! 


Lectures 

Unless otherwise noted, lectures are free 
but registration is required. Please visit 
frick.org/lectures for additional information 
and to register. 

Wednesday, November 20, 6:00 p.m. 

Edouard Manet and the Illusion of 
Effortlessness 

Emily A. Beeny, J. Paul Getty Museum 

Wednesday, December 18, 6:00 p.m. 

Invention and Design in Laurentian 
Florence 

Patricia Lee Rubin, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University 

Saturday, January 11,12:00 noon 
Lessons from the Dutch “Golden Age” 

Adam Eaker, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Tickets required; visit frick.org/lectures 
to purchase. 

Saturday, January 25,12:00 noon 

The Glint of Gold: Early Italian Pictures 

Nathaniel Silver, Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum. Tickets required; visit frick.org/ 
lectures to purchase. 

Wednesday, January 29, 6:00 p.m. 

Collecting Russian Art in the Age of 
Queen Victoria 

Caroline de Guitaut, Royal Collection Trust 


Concerts 

Purchase tickets at frick.org/concerts or by 
calling 212.547.0715. $45 ($40 for members) 

Sunday, December 15, 5:00 p.m. 

Hyeyoon Park, violin, in New York debut, 
with Benjamin Grosvenor, piano 

Sunday, January 12, 5:00 p.m. 

Paul Galbraith, guitar, and Antonio 
Meneses, cello 

Sunday, February 9, 5:00 p.m. 

Phaeton Piano Trio, in New York debut 

Sunday, February 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Impetus Madrid Baroque Ensemble, 

in New York debut 

Sunday, March 29, 5:00 p.m. 

Christian Blackshaw, piano, in New York 
debut 

MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular museum hours. Items also can 
be purchased online. Members always 
receive a 10% discount! 

Bertoldo di 
Giovanni 
Hardcover 
496 pages 

$84.95 

Manet from the 
Norton Simon 
Museum 
Softcover 
95 pages 
$ 14-95 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $22; $17 for seniors; 

$12 for students. On Wednesdays from 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., visitors are invited to 
pay what they wish. Children under ten 
are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the Membership 
Department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org or 
by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212.547.0641 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday; 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
Saturdays; closed Sundays and holiday 
weekends. The library is open to 
researchers free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at frick.org. 


Edouard Manet (1832-1883), The Bullfight (detail); 
1864, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 















